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H E desga of the following Eſſay i is to OE 
the Study of Antiquities as a branch of polite 
learning, and to ſhew its intimate connection with the 

moſt elegant, as well as the moſt uſeful parts of Science. 


Tus Study of Antiquities is generally conſidered 
either as confined within the compaſs of mere curioſity ; 
or as dry and unintereſting, and therefore incompatible 
with the more elegant purſuits of Genius. This power- 
ful and prevailing prejudice places it at too great a 
diſtance to admit of an impartial view. But when the 
nature of this ſtudy, and the various objects of it, are 
attentively examined and compared, the mind is grati- 
fied with a new pleaſure; and experiences the invo- 
luntary operation of thoſe feelings, which had fo li elß 

a an 


an influence on Corrtcclo, when he firſt beheld a 
picture of Raynart. Ed io anche ſon Antiquario. 


Trnovucn the prejudice commonly attending this 
Study ſeems to be diſappearing, from the liberal man- 


ner in which it is by many now conducted, the Author 


was willing to contribute his humble aſſiſtance towards 


effecting ſo deſirable purpole. When a wiſhed event 
has taken place, it is a ſatisfaction to have exerted even 


the feebleſt effort. 


He had alſo other motives which induced him to 
make it public. As he is engaged in an Inquiry into the. 
origin and formation of the Greek Language, the general 
plan of which he has given ſome view of in a few cur- 
ſory remarks at the end of the Eſſay; and as he means 
ſhortly to publiſh a Specimen of the Inquiry, he wiſhed 
to give ſome notice of it to the public before he ſub- 
mitted a formal Specimen to its cenſure, 


Hes chuſes the mode of Specimen for this reaſon. 
The preſent age of novelty and project, of Syſtem and 
refinement, while it has ſtruck out many truths which 
were unknown to preceding generations, has alſo given 
birth to many reveries, the ſucceſs of which has af- 
torded ſufficient experience to > make every perſon, in 


the 


the conduct of any new Inquiry, ſuſpicious even of 
his own conjectures. Though after a regular and care- 
ful review of the Inquiry, the Author has ſettled his 
own opinion concerning it, he is not confident enough 
to think himſelf ſo well able to determine on its merit, 
as the impartial and diſintereſted judgement of others. If 
after the publication of theSpecimen he ſhall be convinced 
by any objections, which may be brought againſt it, 
that he has been miſtaken in his deſign, he will have it 
in his power to put an early period to his reſearches, 
while he ſhall have little reaſon to regret the loſs of 
time, or diſappointment of ſucceſs. Bur if his Syſtem 
ſhall be thought by others to be founded on Truth, 


he will have then an active ſpur to his diligence 1 in the 8 


further proſecution of his Inquiry. 


THE STUDY OF ANTIQUITIES 


| Claſſical and Britiſh — Political and Monumental — 
Illuſtrative of ancient Manners — and conducive to 


elegance in the Arts. 


The pleaſure ariſing from the contemplation of Antiquities in 
general — The ſtudy of Antiquities conducive to elegance in 
the Arts — in ſome of its branches tends immediately, in all 


ultimately to the illuſtration of ancient Manners. 


CLASSICAL ANTIQU ITIES: Poriticar ; Connection 


between the Arts and Manners of a People —— between 


Language and Manners — influence on each other. Moxu- 


MENTAL; Architecture — Paintings — Marbles and Coins. 


BRITISH 
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BRITISH ANTIQUITIES: Por Tric AT and NATIONAL; 
Juridical — Poetical. Provincial and MonuUMENTAL ; 


_ Caſtles — Monaſteries — Churches, &c. 


Connection between the ſeveral Branches in the Study of An- 


tiquities — Advantages ariſing from ſuch an union —— 


Concluſion. 


ON THE 


STUDY or ANTIQUITIES. 


THE mind of Man always active and inquiſitive ſeems 
- ſeldom to exert itſelf with more pleaſure than in retracing 
the memory of thoſe Ages which are paſt, and of thoſe events 
and characters, which are NEVER TO RETURN. There is an 
involuntary attachment to that which is irrecoverably ſnatched 
from our preſence, and removed beyond the reach of our hopes 
and wiſhes, which we daily experience, while we view the 
monuments of thoſe, who have paſſed, perhaps but few years, 
to the IRREVERSIBLE deſtiny of human nature: where the ſen- 
ſations, which we feel are ſeemingly excited not more by the 
ſuggeſtion of the general lot of humanity, than by the re- 

flection that they are GONE FOR EVER. 
| This attachment to the paſt, often indeed undiſcerning and 
invidious in its compariſons of the preſent, induces us to behold 
with a kind of religious | awe the obſcureſt veſtiges of ANTI- 
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But theſe ſenſations of the Mind are then more powerful 
and poignant, when arifing from the contemplation of places, 
once the ſcene of actions, that, perhaps, decided the fate of 
Empire, eftabliſhed the laws of Government, or reſcued an 
oppreſſed 
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oppreſſed people from ſlavery and ſuperſtition : Or were once 
frequented by ſome of the few, who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves from the great body of mankind, and commended their 
names to the reverence and admiration of poſterity, by the in- 
vention of Arts, which contribute to the uſe and ornament 
of Life; or ſtand foremoſt in the Annals of Science. 
And further, theſe impreſſions become doubly powerful, when 
confirmed by the immediate inſpection of any ſurviving monu- 
ment of Antiquity, the proſpect of which excites our reverence 
in a manner perhaps leſs rational, yet ſeemingly not diſſimilar 
to that natural and irreſiſtible impulſe, which we feel, to re- 
ſpect the hoary honours of Age. 
Or the various monuments of Antiquity ſome are public, 
and ſome domeſtic, They record the tranſactions and conven- 
tions of States; and preſerve memorials of private Life, and 
ſpecimens of domeſtic convenience. Some are immediately 
connected with the ſcene of Action, and exiſted, as preſent and 
5 perpetual monuments of the events, which they record. Some 
preſerve in ſculpture and other ſpecimens of ancient Art, the 
memory of actions the conſideration of which carries us back to 
ſome of the remoteſt Ages of Antiquity. 
A diligent examination therefore of the remaining monuments 
of Antiquity muſt be productive of great utility, if taken in that 
view only, by which the progreſs of Ax r may be aſcertained, 
and a compariſon of the ſeveral periods and their different pro- 
ductions, be formed, conducive even to the ordinary purpoſes as 
well as elegance of modern Life; as new modifications of Art 
may be ſtruck out, and new methods of convenience ſuggeſted. 
But 
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But the ſtudy of Antiquities will appear perhaps more uſeful 
and intereſting, when it is conſidered, that there is no one 
branch of it, if followed with a liberal ſpirit of reſearch, which 
does not tend immediately, or ultimately, to the illuſtration of 
antient MANNERS: in the diſcuſſion of which we for awhile 
forget the refinement of modern Times, and inſenſibly accom- 
date our thoughts and feelings to the romantic and poetical 
TA ſimplicity of former Ages. 


I. Tux Study of Antiquities is divided into various branches, 
POLITICAL and MONUMENTAL, accordingly as they regard the 
antient manners and cuſtoms of a people, and the monuments 
of antient Art. 

In every nation the ſtate of the Arts and Sciences has at all : 
times been intimately connected with manners and cuſtoms. 
The Arts eſpecially, which receive their form and perfection, as 
well as derive their origin in great meaſure, from the finer feel- 
ings of the mind, bear ſo lively an image of the character of the 
people by-whoſe united efforts they have been cultivated, that 
an accurate inveſtigation of their origin and progreſs, their re- 
volutions, and comparative analogy, together with the monu- 
ments of them which have deſcended to poſterity ; while it ex- 
plains the cauſes which operated on their progreſs ; affords the 
moſt effectual means of learning the 3. and manners of the 
various nations of the world. 
1. The firſt object which ſtrikes us, as the firſt f in order and 
natural preeminence, is the LAN AGE of a people: in tracing 
which through the many changes, which it has aſſumed, up to 
B its 
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its original and naked * form ; and thence again following it 
through the ſeveral periods of culture and growth to its laſt 


maturity and perfection; frequent opportunities occur of diſco- 


vering the origin of important cuſtoms and inſtitutions, and the 
_ cauſes of their denomination, in the ſimple occupations and 
amuſements of rude uncultivated Nature. 
The extenſive influence of opinions and Manners on Lan- 
guage, and even of Language on Opinions, hath reached the moſt 
civilized and poliſhed Ages: but in the earlier periods of ſociety 
N they are cloſely and intimately connected. While Man is yet 
unacquainted with thoſe Arts which adminiſter the conveniencies 
and luxuries of Life, and procure ſo many bleſſings to enlarged 
and humanized ſociety, his roughneſs and impetuoſity of temper 
unreſtrained by law or civil intercourſe, the peculiarities of his 
ſituation, the nature and variety of his occupations, all conſpire 
to impreſs their ſeveral ſignatures on the language, which he 
makes uſe of to denote his imperfect and newly- formed Ideas. 
The inhabitants of the rough and barren Attica early habi- 
tuated to naval affairs and commerce, have left no obſcure teſti- 
mony of their ſituation and manners in a dialect which, rough in 
its pronunciation, while it retained many of the ſimpleſt and 
oldeſt forms, contracted others, and thus became ſuited to diſ- 
patch and buſineſs. The moſt daring metaphors derived from 
naval affairs abound in the writings of the Attic poets : from 
which however the interval of two thouſand Years has worn off 
that diſguſting appearance, which in fimilar expreſſions frequent 
alſo in our own language and from the ſame cauſe, the homeli- 


M See Taylor's Elements of Civil Law, p. 553. | 
d Harriſes Hermes, p. 407, — Richardſon's ! Diſſertation on the Languages, &c, of 
«<< Eaſtern Nations, " Chap: I, $ 1. 
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neſs of familiar uſage renders ſo unfit for the ſublimer kinds of 
Poetry. While the Romans ambitious only of dominion, whoſe 
delight was in war, and whoſe very profeſſion was the ſword, 
drew their metaphors from the Camp, and thus transfuſed into 


their language, as well as civil government, the 12 of their 
common Genius. 


2. The Hiſtory of ARCHITECTURE like that of the other Arts 


marks out the progreſſion of Manners. Among the Dorians it 
carried with it the auſterity of their national character, which 


diſplayed itſelf in their language and Muſic. The Ionians added 
to its original ſimplicity an elegance which has excited the uni- 
verſal admiration of poſterity. The Corinthians a rich and 
luxurious people, not contented with former improvements ex- 


| tended the art to the very verge of vicious refinement. And 


thus, (fo connected in their origin are the Arts, ſo ſimilar in 
their progreſs and revolutions,) the ſame genius produced thoſe 
three characters of ſtile in Architecture, which one of the moſt 
judicious © Critics of Greece remarked in its language. The 
Dorians exhibited an order of building like the ſtile of their 
Pindar, — like Eſchylus, like Thucydides. The Corinthians 


gave their Architecture that appearance of delicacy and effemi- 


nate refinement, which characteriſes the language of Iſocrates. 


But the Ionians ſtruck out that happy line of beauty, which 
partaking of the ſimplicity of the one without its harſhneſs, 


and of the elegance of the other without its luxuriance, ex- 
hibited that perfection of ſtile, which is 5 _ to their great 


Poet and his beſt imitators. 


Such an Art among ſuch a people could; not | hat produce the 


| Moſt exquiſite models of beauty and magnificence. But thoſe 


© Dionyſus Hal, wich Fuel, Set, 21 , &c, See alſo Warton's Eſſay on Pope, p. 175. 
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models are no more. And it is impoſſible even in Idea, (which 
they can form moſt adequately, who are beſt acquainted with 
this Study,) to look towards thoſe plains once covered with 
flouriſhing cities, the ſeat of Liberty and Science, the glory of 
the Univerſe ; now ſtrewed with the ruins of their paſt magni- 
ficence; without feeling the moſt ſenſible regret at the inſtabi- 
 lity of human grandeur. 

The remains however of antient Architecture have been ex- 
amined and illuſtrated with a degree of diligence which reflects 
great honour on the active and liberal curioſity of the preſent 
Age. Indeed that ſtudy can want no recommendation which has 
thrown ſo much light on Hiſtory, Geography, and Chrono- 
logy; and to the cultivation of which modern Architecture 

owes all its excellence. 

3. As the gradation of this noble art points out the OENE- 
RAL progreſs of national manners and taſte, the ſeveral nicer 
diſtinctions of character, and the PECULIARITIES of private 
life, are more ſtrikingly portrayed in the remains of antient 
' PAINTING, in their BAS-RELIEFs, their MARBLES and colxs. 
The indefatigable ſpirit, with which Men of learned cu- 


rioſity have conducted their reſearches after the remaining 


monuments of Antiquity, (in the purſuit of which the Engliſh, 
| by the general conſent of foreigners, have eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves, and ſome of the moſt valuable of which it is the 
envied boaſt of this Univerſity to poſſeſs,) has brought to light 
Paintings, Statues, Coins, Marbles of private memorial as well 
as public inſtitution, Temples, Villas, and even whole Cities, 
to the peculiar ſatisfaction of thoſe lovers of Antiquity, who 


« Fontanini * de Antiquitatibus Hortz,” p. xix. 
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had long conſidered them as the irreparable prey of Time, and 


ſuperſtitious zeal, and the laſt ſavage triumphs of uncivilized 


| barbarity. 


From the fugitive nature of colours, and the fragility of their 


materials, few are the remains of ancient Painting, when com- 


pared with thoſe of Sculpture. The works of Apelles, Polyg- 


notus, and Zeuxis, have left behind them the echo only of that : 


reputation which once reſounded from every fide of Greece: a 


fate which even ſome productions of modern genius have ſuf- 
fered from Time, accident, and the ignorance of their poſſeſ- 
ſors. But fortunately this loſs is in ſome meaſure compenſated 


by the ample and minute deſcriptions of their moſt excellent 


performances preſerved in the writings of the Greek Poets. 
Travellers, Geographers, and others“. 


Theſe precious monuments of Antiquity comprehend the 


moſt certain teſtimonies of domeſtic life, in the repreſentation | 


of their marriage ceremonies, funerals, and ſacrifices *. From 


the ſame ſources, eſpecially from the remains of Sculpture, is 
derived the moſt authentic intelli gence of religious and political 


inſtitutions. 
The ſtrict connexion which the ſtudy of the c1vit Law has 


with claflical learning *, and the mutual affiſtance which they 
lend to each other, appears no where more evident than from a 


Winkelman's 6s Reflections on the Painting * Sculpture of the Greeks,” p. 25 
and 76. 
Several of the Anthologic Poets ; 3 Pauſanias ; Strabo; ; Philoftratus, Lucian, &c.— 
among the Latins, Pliny. 


* Taylor's Elements, p. 278. Spahn. Diſſertat. IX. p. 757. and Vow Dale Dit 


ſertationes. 


» Taylor, Pref, p. 7, 8.— 
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diligent ſtudy of Coins and Marbles; on which ſo many im- 
portant decrees were inſcribed, and thus tranſmitted to poſterity. 
And it has been remarked by a very learned civilian, (one who 
perhaps owed the ſolid reputation, which his writings have ac- 
quired him, to uniting with his profeſſional knowledge the 
moſt accurate and extenſive claſſical erudition,) that the many 
great diſcoveries in antiquity, and the uſe of ſeveral curious 
monuments, which were unknown to former Ages, have afford- 
cd the preſent Times many happy opportunities of improvement 
on the wiſeſt ſyſtems of preceding Lawyers. 
His ron r has particular obligations to theſe Antiquities ; ; by 
which i its deficiencies have been ſupplied, its obſcurities illuſ- 
| trated, and its Chronology and Geography often accurately aſ- 
certained. Their great importance is ſufficiently manifeſted in 
that ſingle monument and ſovereign record ', by ſome eſteemed 
the moſt precious remain of ALL Antiquity, on which Auguſ- 
tus deſcribes the principal actions of his Life. 
But the Study of theſe Antiquities is never more . 
than in its connexion with PoE TRY. A Painter is able to diſ- 
cover beauties in a picture inviſible to another who is unac- 
quainted with the principles of the Art, or unconverſant with 
the works of the beſt maſters. He ſees a Goddeſs * in the He- 
lena of Zeuxis, whoſe excellence is ill underſtood ordinary : 
eyes. In the works of Nature, the archetype of Art, he per- 
cieves exquiſite forms and colours, and fine effects of lights and 
ſhades, which communicate to him the moſt lively and delicate 


2 Monumentum * —vide Chiſhull. p. 11 56, dec. — undevigint natus 
exercitum private confilia et privata impenſa camparavi, &c, 
* Winkelman, p. 3. 
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ſenſations ; while others overlook the ſame objects, or behold 
them with indifference. The ſame advantage reſults to Poetry 
from a careful examination of the remains of antient Sculpture. 
The images of the poets receive new life and ſpirit from a com- 
pariſon with the works of their kindred artiſts. Their concep- 
tions ſeem to acquire beauties which before were unknown : a 
delicacy and grace, which would otherwiſe have eſcaped the 
acuteſt judgement, and molt refined ſenfibility of Taſte, After 
ſuch a compariſon we ſee the whole of a poetic Attitude, or de- 
_ ſcription, with more enlightened eyes, and, as it were, like 
thoſe of Diomed', purged of the film, too groſs before to diſ- 
cern the fine texture of celeſtial forms. It is thus the reader of 
Virgil's very affecting deſcription feels the powers of his imagi- 
nation enlarged after ſtudying the Laocoon at Rome. And thus 
in the flouriſhing days of Greece, the aſtoniſhed ſpectator turned | 
from the ſtatue of Phidias to the awful and majeſtic *. of 
Homer *. 
By ſtudying the works of the beſt maſters, the imagination 
becomes converſant with images of beauty and grandeur, the 
combination of which enables the Ax TI to approach nearer to 
the perfect ideal form, than the moſt exact imitation of ordinary 
individual beauty *. From the invaluable remains of Antiquity 
Michael Angelo derived the excellence of his beſt performances. 
And Raphael ſtudied their noble ſimplicity and ſedate grandeur 
of expreſſion with the moſt diligent attention : and, as he more 


1 Iliad. V. 127. et Parad. Loſt. XI. 412. 


_ ® Addiſon's Diſcourſe on Ancient and Modern Learning, p. 9. 
2 Winkelman, p. 2. 19. 


correctly 
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correctly imitated the Antique than his great contemporary, 
more ſucceſsfully expreſſed its beauties. 

Many of the fineſt repreſentations on Coins were taken from 
ſome of the moſt celebrated Statues and Pictures of Antiquity. 
Among the moderns many an elegant figure compoſed by the 
Statuary and Painter in the ſpirit of the Antique has been co- 
pied from ancient Coins ; a ſpecies of imitation conſtantly prac- 
tiſed by the moſt accurate obſervers of cosTrume, Raphael, 
Pouſſin, and Le Brun®* : the ſucceſs of whoſe practiſe will al- 
ways recommend the ſtudy of theſe Antiquities to the Profeſſors 
and Lovers of the Arts, as long as a taſte ſhall remain for pro- 
priety of deſign and juſtneſs of manners; for ſimple elegance, 
and the true, unexaggerated ſublime. 


II. As in the Study of Antiquities the moſt pleaſing and 

valuable obje& is the developement of Manners and Cuſtoms, 
ſo the pleaſure of ſuch enquiry becomes doubly intereſting, 
when employed in the inveſtigation of the Ancient manners and 
venerable monuments of our own country. _ 
1. Of the various ſources from whence the Hiſtory of Man- 
ners may be deduced, there ſeems to be none which contains 
ſuch certain and poſitive information, as the ſtudy of c1viL Ix- 
STITUTIONS*. In the government and laws of a people are 
diſcoverable ſtriking features which mark their true character 


=» Winkelman, p- 3. 257 Addiſon on Ancient Medals, p. 2 25 —ir hene. mop 
nolds's Diſcourſes, p. 179, 180. 


P Taylor, p. 159.—Cicero de Oratore, Lib. . 6. a Nam five quem catiqua ſtu- 
dis delectant, plurima eſt et in omni jure civili, et in Pontificum libris, et in XII ta- 
« bulis, antiquitatis effigies.” 
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and manners. We there behold the genius of a Nation exhibit- 
ed in its native form, undiſguiſed by partial repreſentation, and 
unmutilated by imperfe& miſcellaneous tradition. 
The general diſpoſition of the Attic Law points out at once 
the character of that liberal, humane, and poliſhed people: not 
leſs evidently than the dignity of mind and military genius of 
| Rome appears in her political conſtitution and form of govern- 
ment. Nor are the manners of our own anceſtors leſs diſcer= 
| nible 1 in the inſtitutions which they have tranſmitted to poſteri- 
ty. In that celebrated Code, which is eſteemed the moſt re- 
gular ſyſtem extant of ancient laws, we contemplate with plea- 
ſure the ſimplicity and frugality of our Britiſh Anceſtors. While 
in the Norman inſtitutes we trace in bold outlines the martial 
ſpirit of the fendal — 5 
But the Ancient Laws of a people not only exhibit o E 
view of their genius and characteriſtic manners: they likewiſe 
mark their PROGRESSION, and gradual refinement. And here 
the Britiſh Antiquary, beſides the natural attachment and ge- 
nerous partiality to the Antiquities of his own country, has a 
great advantage in a regular ſeries of Laws through the ſeveral 
periods of our Hiſtory, over the Roman Codes and Inſtitutes, 
and the more mutilated fragments of Grecian jurisprudence. To 
a liberal and inquiſitive mind nothing can be more pleaſing than 
to obſerve how the manners of a people wear off their original 
_ roughneſs and ferocity, and by the united influence of religion, 
learning, and Commerce, poliſh into humanity. Bite ially as 


* The laws of Hoel Dda. Sce Taylor (ubi ſupra} and ; varrington on the Statutes, 
Pref. p. 6. 
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it affords a grateful antidote to the common and melancholy de- 
damation againſt the Times, to find that many enormities of 
tyranny, cruelty, injuſtice, and general depravity, are now un- 
heard of, which TE were — objects of — cen- 
6 
2. The laws then are the moſt faithful records of the genius, 
the GENERAL character of a people. But there are many PE- 
 COLIARITIES of private life, and many inferiour foibles of do- 
meſtic character, which are objects rather of ridicule than of | 
the gravity and ſeverity of law. The magiſtrate therefore leaves 
ſuch to the cognizance of wit, and the chaſtiſement of ſatire. 
This inquiry will naturally conduct us to the ample, the 
curious, the valuable treaſures of our old roeETRY ; where 
we ſhall find that to the ingenuity of our old Poets, we 
are indebted for ſome of the moſt animated Pictures of ancient 
manners : which (though often indelicate and overcharged,) 
will PRI recommend themſelves to liberal curioſity, ever de- 
lighted with the delineation of new manners and the cuſtoms of 
leſs poliſhed Ages. And as human nature is in ſome reſpects 
always the fame, we are pleaſed in theſe repreſentations of an- 
_ cient manners to meet with portraits which may be confronted 
with the preſent times. It is a pleafure not unlike what we 
particularly feel in peruſing the wiſe ſayings of the ſon of Si- 
rach, in which the nature and paſſions of the human mind ap- 
pear to be ſo exactly ſtudied, that we are often ſurprized at a 
ſeeming novelty of obſervation, which they carry with them in 
their remarkable application to living Manners. 


r Barrington, Pref. p. 4, And Obſervat. p. 117, 118. 
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By another order of Pocts and their kindred fablers, the old 
Romancers, we are carried higher into a ſet of Manners, where 


every thing is great and marvellous, We meet with nothing but 
de moſt exalted feats of generoſity and proweſs. We find the 
ſierce ſpirit of the northern genius combined and tempered with 5 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic. zeal of gallantry and courteſy. While the 
imagination is often elevated to its higheſt pitch by the tre- 
mendous ane, of Gothic foe: : by the moſt em- 


which could have PLEAD only fm the 2 — and n more e dif 
mal regions of the North *. 
3- The ſeverity, ar perhaps faſtidiouſveſs of Hiſtary, As ir 


2 not thoſe minuter actions, which, though apparently 
trifling, tend ſo much to mark the real character of an indivi- 
dual, ſo it rejects many collateral incidents i in the Hiſtory of a 
people, which not only ſpring from the manners of the Times, 
but have often upon accurate inveſtigation been found to have 
bad great ſecret influence on the moſt important events. The | 


Study of Antiquities has here again ſupplied the defects of 


Hiſtory, and made ample proviſion for the reſcarches of i inqui- 


ſitive curioſity. For the diligence of the Antiquary has not 


only brought to light circumſtances which were unknown, or 
neglected by the Hiſtorian, but has placed other PARTICULAR 
events in a more eminent point of view, and rendered them 


more conſpicuous in their colouring and expreſſion, than is 


conſiſtent with the arrangement and defign of GINERAL 
Hiſtory. 


- * Hurd's * Letters on Chivalry * Romance,” Letter VI. 


4. And 
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4- And this the Antiquary has been enabled to do by an 
accurate ſtudy of MONUMENTAL Antiquities, the inveſtigation 
of which contributes ſo much to correct the miſrepreſentions 
and ſupply the deficiencies of Hiſtory, as well as to illuſtrate 
the moſt intereſting object in the ſtudy of Antiquities, the ſtate 
of ancient MANNERS, of which they Faure ſo 0 many ftriking 


i images. 


| The love and reverence of Antiquity is ſo con genial with the 
natural curioſity of the human mind, that we ſeldom view but 
with a kind of pleaſing melancholy any venerable memorial of 
5 former Times. The mind is ſeized in the contemplation of 
them with a variety of ſenſations, which it finds difficult to diſ- 
criminate ; a mixture of pain and pleaſure which it is unable to 
explain. But when we carry this temper of mind to the exami- 
nation of the monuments of our own anceſtors, their claim to 
our veneration becomes more powerful, and their addreſs to our 
fancy more lively : while the reflections which they ſuggeſt and 
the intereſt which we 1 take in them complete the 
delightful illuſion. 
In ſurveying the proud monuments of feudal ſplendour and 
magnificence exhibited in the remains of ANTIENT CASTLES, 


the very genius of Chivalry ſeems to preſent himſelf amidſt the 


venerable ruins, with a ſterneſs and majeſty of air and feature, 
which ſhew what he once has been, and a mixture of diſdain 
for the degenerate poſterity that robbed him of his honours. 
An ſuch a ſcene the manly exerciſes of knighthood recurr to 
the 3 in their full pomp and ſolemnity; while every 


patriot feeling beats at the remembrance of the generous virtues 
which 


11 


which were nurſed in thoſe ſchools of fortitude, honour, cour- 
teſy, and wit, the manſions of our ancient nobility *. 
We dwell with a romantic pleaſure on theſe veſtiges of for- 
mer Hoſpitality and munificence, the pride and ornament of 
England : That munificence which was open to all, but parti- 
cularly to the noble and courteous, and to the minſtrel, the ho- 
noured recorder of their ſplendour and feſtivity : thus exciting 
the firſt efforts of wit and fancy, and therefore largely contri- 
buting to the introduction of every ſpecies of polite learning. 
5. From theſe awful remains of Faerie magnificence, we 
paſs, with ſenſations more ſober and temperate, to thoſe reli- 
gious monuments, which recall to the memory not ſo courtly 
a munificence, but a charity perhaps more extenſive and bene- 
ficial : which were alſo the nurſeries of Science; of Science 
indeed without taſte, as of religion without morality. The 
Hiſtory of MonasTERIEs and other religious Houſes has 
afforded employment equal to the ardour of the moſt induſ- 
trious Antiquary. Nor can we ſufficiently admire the inde- 
fatigable diligence and extenſive learning exerted in collecting 
the immenſe treaſure of records contained in our Monaſtic 
Antiquities. Though the Hiſtory of theſe Inſtitutions ex- 
hibit too many inftances of licentiouſneſs, indolence, and igno- 
rance; yet we ought with gratitude to remember, that even 
while the inhabitants of the Cloyſter were themſelves, for the 
moſt part, loſt to all good taſte, they prevented the ſurrounding 
barbariſm of thoſe dark Ages from entirely extinguiſhing the 
light of claſſical learning: and that to them was owing the pre- 


© Hurd's Dialogue on the Age of Queen Eliſabeth, p. 172. note *. 
Hurd (ubi ſupra) p. 177, 178. 


E ſervation 


1 
ſervation of the moſt valuable ancient authors, the various diſ- 
coveries of which conſtitute ſo intereſting a part in the hiſtory 
of Learning. 
6. No branch however of this Study appears to afford more 
extenſive field for diſquiſition than the Hiſtory of cuurcues. 
| Beſides the peculiar ſolemnity which the facredneſs of place 
connected with its Antiquity inſpires, the inquiſitive mind of a 
liberal ſpectator will find ample amuſement in the reflections 
ſuggeſted by the funeral monuments , and the hiſtories which 
they deſcribe, or recall to his remembrance. By the diligent 
cultivation of theſe genealogical Antiquities the memory of 
many perſons has been revived, who would otherwiſe have been 
forgotten * : and the amiable virtues of many a private character 
have obtained that merited applauſe, which their obſcurity of 
birth or ſtation had denied them. 
7. For this purpoſe public and private repoſitories have been 
examined, and elaborate enquiries been made into ancient re- 
cords and proofs, that could illuſtrate the life of an individual 
and the genealogy of his family. 
Great and important are the advantages which have reſulted 
to general Hiſtory and Biography from theſe critical examina- 
tions of ANCIENT RECORDS?. When hiſtorical enquiry became 
thus united with the accurate diligence of Antiquarian reſearch, 
the hiſtorian was enabled to ſeparate falſhood from truth and 
tradition from evidence. Many doubtful points have been illuſ- 


trated and confirmed ; many miſrepreſentations have been cor- 
rected, and the real motives of actions laid open, which had 


» See Addiſon's Reflections on the tombs of Weſtminſter Abbey, SpeRator, Vol. I. 
* Archzologia, Vol. I. Introduction, p. XXIII, XXIV. 

Preface to Lowth's Life of Wykeham, p. 27. 
been 
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been diſguiſed by the jealouſy of the times, or the partiality of 
hiſtorians. And at length Biography aſſumed that intereſting | 
form and dignity of character which has deſervedly placed it 
amongſt the favorite productions of every poliſhed people. 
| Moreover at the ſame time that public tranſactions are more 
fully, accurately, and juſtly ſtated, and the memory of indivi- 
duals vindicated, the patient labour of inveſtigation is frequently 
relieved by pictureſque images of ancient life; and the Anti- 
quary forgets the painfulneſs of minute enquiry in the pleaſure 
of obſerving the features of the times more ſtrongly and charac- 
teriſtically marked in theſe partial and peculiar repreſentations, 
than in the formal exhibitions of general r. 


Tux ſtudy of Antiquities thus uſeful and intereſting is not 
more comprehenſive, than it is connected in its ſeveral parts: by 
the general union and mutual compariſon of which every parti- 
cular branch derives additional luſtre and utility. a f 
An accurate knowledge of the primitive manners and cuſtoms 
of a people tends much to illuſtrate the earlier periods of their 
language: While the inveſtigation and analyſis of Language 
conduces to point out the genius of a people. But the firſt princi- 
_ ples* of a language can be thoroughly aſcertained only from a di- 
ligent ſtudy of the moſt ancient marbles and coins. Thus alſo the 
ancient manners of a people are illuſtrated by their laws: and their 
92 5 laws reciprocally by their early monuments. Coins and Marbles 
frequently throw great light on Poetry: as Poetry will ſome- 
times reflect a fimilar light on the obſcurities of a Coin. Coins 


likewiſe as well as ſeals and medals, beſides exhibiting ſpecimens 
of their peculiar art, mark out the regular progreſs of Architec- 


# Taylor's Elements, p. 553, 557. 
true: 
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ture: the different ſtages of which are ſeen alſo in the various 


embelliſhment of Hiſtory, Poetry, and Philoſophy. 


To this union of the ſeveral branches in the Study of Anti- ; 


* perhaps is owing the ſucceſs with which it is conducted 
in the preſent Age. There have been thoſe, who appear to 
have contented themſelves with the laborious part of this Study. 


ſtructure of ſepulchral monuments. — But while they ſeverally 
contribute to aſſiſt each other, all unite in the illuſtration and 


They adored the precious ruſt which obſcured their coins, and 


neglected the valuable information, which it concealed. Like 


judgements of others. From whom they admire the vehemence 


and ſpirit of Demoſthenes, the ſweetneſs of Xenophon, the 
auſterity of Thucydides, the ſublime poetry of Plato: and 


thus deſcant with warmth on the characters of their ſtyle from 
Critics, many of whom underſtood not the language they were 


criticiſing. And here they ſtop ſhort to contemplate thoſe 
| beauties at a diſtance. They admire the exquiſite decorations 


that adorn the ſhrine, but have too much reverence for the 
divinity incloſed to withdraw the veil. Rs 

Thoſe lovers of Antiquity therefore confined themſelves to a 
neceſſary, but elementary part of the Study, to which the col- 
leon and arrangement of their curio/ities was only an intro- 
duction. Thus fixing themſelves to one part of the Antiqua- 
rian purſuits, by a conſequence inſeparable from too ſtrict an 
attachment to any ſingle art or Science“, their views in learning 


became partial and narrow, and their ſentiments often bigotted 
and liberal. 


* Addiſon on Medals, P- 23. 
» Harriſes Philoſophical Arrangements, p. 34, 35, and 462, 463. 


| thoſe who form their opinions of ancient Authors from the 
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rr 
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To their labours however and induſtrious curioſity the preſent 
Age has great obligations, for facilitating the acquiſition of 
thoſe materials, which are now converted to their proper uſe. 


The ſtudy of Antiquities once far removed from all the arts of 


2 is now become an attendant on the Muſes, an hand- 
maid to Hiſtory, to Poetry, and Philoſophy. From this united 


influence many are the advantages which have been derived to 
general knowledge. Particularly much of that obſcurity, which 
| overſpreads the firſt periods in the hiſtory of every nation, has 
already been happily removed from our own by the diligence and 


ſagacity of able Antiquaries. And what indeed may we not 


expect further from an Age in which every part of ſcience is 


advancing to perfection: in which Hiſtory has attained a degree 
of excellence unknown to any former period; and Poetry and 


Philoſophy have. gained new honours : and laſtly;: in whoſe. - 


character that has ſo conſpicuous a place, which is ESSENTIAL. 


to the ſucceſs of this ſtudy, an inquiſitive curioſiy and love of 


Tuouas Buxcnts, A. B. 


Fu, 1780. 5 of Corpus Chriſti College 


3 ADDI- 


ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS. 


„ Lin. 2. 


AICERO froms. to hos been very ſenſible of * attachment. In 


his ſecond Book de Legibus, C. 2. he ſays, Movemur neſcio quo 
pacto ipſis locis, in quibus eorum, quos. diligimus aut admiramur, adſunt 


veſtigia. 


Me quidem ipſæ illæ Athenæ noſtræ non tam operibus magni- 


ficis; exquiſitiſque antiquorum artibus delectant, quam recordatione ſum- 
morum virorum, ubi qui/que habitare, ubi ſedere, ubi diſputare ſolitus fit > 


Rudioſeque eorum etiam ſepulrbra contemplor. 


This paſſage might be added 


to the learned Dr. Nxwrox's note on the Paradiſe Loft, B. XI. ver. 320. 
a very fine paſſage, which the reader wilt not be diſpleaſed to ſee quoted 


at large. 


This moſt afflicts me that departing hence, 


As from his face I ſhall be hid, depriv'd 
His bleſſed countenance. Here I could frequent 
With worſhip place by place where he vouchſaf d 


Preſence divine, and to my ſons relate, 


Offer ſweet ſmelling gums and fruits and flowers. 


On this mount he appeared, under this tree 


Stood viſible, among theſe pines his voice 

J heard, here with him at this fountain talk*d : 
So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of grafly turf, and pile up every ſtone 

Of luſtre from the brook, in memory 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 


| Beſide 


le 
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Beſide the beauty of the ſentiment, there ſeems to be a propriety in 
this paſſage of Milton, which his Commentators have not remarked. 
From the defire, which mankind have had in all Ages of preſerving the 
memory of important and intereſting tranſactions, many expedients were 


employed to tranſmit knowledge to ſucceeding Ages, before the invention 
of writing, Groves and Altars, Tombs, Pillars, and heaps of Stones, 


were the repreſentative ſymbols of paſt tranſactions, and memorials to in- 
tru poſterity. Without mentioning many other particular inſtances, 


which are enumerated by different writers, we find from various parts of 
the book of Gene/is, that the Patriarchs raiſed altars, where God had ap- 
peared unto them. See Geneſis, Chap. XI. v. 7. C. XXV. v. 25. &c. 
To this cuſtom of the primitive and patriarchal Ages Mil rox ſeems to 
have alluded. The learned painters Povssin and Le BRux were ſtudious 
of illuſtrating their ſubjects by ſuch circumſtances of Coſtume, collected 


from the ſcattered notices of Antiquity : which gave that propriety and 
character to their deſign, for which their works are famous. 
P. 7. 1. 3. TavLor in his Elements ſays, p. 502, © I add, what I do 


not remember to have ſeen inſiſted upon, that their Incorporation and 


« Polity, the nature of their civil government, was of a military caſt.” 
P. 7. I. 8.. The progreſs of Manners, and the general turn of mind, of 
particular Ages, cannot be better aſcertained than by comparing the Arts 


in their different revolutions : and thus by deducing from that compariſon 


the cauſes, which operated on their progreſs. The compariſon juſt hinted 


at between the Doric Architecture and Myfic, might be extended to the gene- 
ral progreſs of the two arts among the Antients. A ſimilar compariſon of 


modern Architecture and Mufic has been made by Mr. Aviso in his ele- 


gant Eſſay on Muſical Expreſſion, Sect. II. I have often thought that the 
| ſtate of Muſic, at different times, might very appoſitely be compared to 
the ſeries of alterations in the Art of building. We cannot indeed with 


the ſame certainty and preciſion determine what may have been the perfec- 


tion of Muſic in its original ſtate among the Antients: yet the ſhort Ana- 


logy, which follows, may ſerve to evince, that both theſe Arts have 


varied according to the taſte of particular Ages. 


« It is well known, that in old Greece and Rome Architecture was in 
its highelt perfection, and that after their ſeveral empires were overthrown, 
theſe 
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theſe glorious monuments of their taſte and genius were almoſt entirely 


deſtroyed. To theſe ſucceeded a ſtrange mixture of the antique and 
| barbarous Guſto, which has ſince been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Gothic. In theſe latter Ages the Art has gradually returned to its former 


" ſtate: and — antient reliſh of the and. the * and convenient, is 


revived. 
« And: thus we may diftinguiſh the three great æras of Mukc. 


Amongſt the Antients the true ſimplicity of Melody, with perhaps ſome: 


mixture of plain unperplexed Harmony, ſeems to have been that ms hall, 
which ſo powerfully enchanted every hearer. i 
At the revival of this Art in the time of Pope cs. a new 
ſyſtem, and new laws of harmony, were invented, and afterwards en- 
larged by Guido ArETINo. But they ſerved only to lead the plodding 
geniuſes of thoſe times, (and ſince, their rigid followers) to incumber the 
| * with a confuſſon of parts, which, like the numerous and trifting orna- 
ments in the Gothic Architecture, was productive of no other pleaſure than 
: that of wondering at the patience and minuteneſs of the artiſt, and which, 
like that too, by men of taſte hath long been exploded. ——— 
„The art has now gained much freedom and enlargement from thoſe 


minute and ſevere laws, and is returning nearer to its antient ſimplicity.” 


P. 10. I. 1. A quorum numiſmatum ac marmorum ſtudio nunquam 


& abhorrui, quinimo huic, non minus ac aliis ſcientiis, multis ab hinc 
retro annis omni meo conatu incubui, quod ſummopere ad exactam et 
© omnibus numeris abſolutam Romanæ Juriſprudentiæ intelligentiam per- 


4 tinere cognoverim.” PAschALTL. CARYOPHILUS de Thermis Herculanis. 


But there can be no better teſtimony of the great Utility of Coins and 


Marbles in illuſtrating the Civil Law, than the excellent Uſe, which 
TayLor has made of them in every part of his Elements. 

P. 13, The ſtudy of Ancient Laws is not without its recommendation, 
in other reſpects, to the learned Antiquary, the Scholar, and the Critic, 


on account of their uſual accuracy and purity of Language. Ta vLOR ob- 


- ſerves (p. 19.) that the Civilians hold the Language of the Digeſts or Pan- 
dects to be ſo pure, that the Roman Language might be fairly deduced from 


it, were all other Roman writers loſt. In BARRINGTOxN's Obſervations on 


the Statutes, p. 398. mention is made of an extraordinary inſtance of the 


purity 


T 


c 


purity of che Spani Language uſed in their ancient Laws, which u 
affirmed by a Spanifh Lawyer to be more intelligible than other Laws 
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made fix hundred Years afterwards. The ſame diligent and entertaining 
writer on the Statutes obſerves that the modern Engliſh comes infinitely 


_ nearer to the Engliſh of the Legiſlature in their acts, than the tranſlation 
of the Bible, and thinks the ſuppoſition that the Engliſh of the Bible 


hath fixed the Language, to have been too implicitly admitted. And it 


has been remarked by others that many fine examples of Eloquence and 
purity of Language occur in the charges which are to be found in the 
ſtate Trials. 


P. 14. A knowledge of our oldeſt Poets, and the ancient manners and 


| cuſtoms deſcribed by them, is neceſſary for the underſtanding of the Poets 


which ſucceeded, and formed on thoſe models the peculiarities of their 


ſtile, taſte, and compoſition. (See WarTon's Obſervations on Spenſer, 


Vol. II. p. 264.) Till this method of illuſtration was purſued by their 


laſt and beſt Critics, many remote alluſions and obſolete cuſtoms in Su- 
SER and SHAKESPEARE were either neglected, or perverſely explained by 


obſervations drawn from claſſical reſources, w were e often as ill Placed | 
as they were learned and ingenious. 
P. 16. Perhaps it is unneceſſary to mention, that the obſervation on 


Ancient Caſtles is meant only to deſcribe the immediate effect, which ſuch 
ſcenes have on the mind, before it is cool enough to reflect that the ſpirit 


of thoſe times, (though pleaſing to the imagination as exhibiting a new 
picture,) was deſpotic and oppreſſive; and that by their compariſon with 
the preſent, they ſerve only to make us feel more ſenſibly the happineſs 


which we enjoy under a juſter and more equal government. For the true 
character of thoſe times, ſee Huxp'z Dialogues on the Age of Veen 
Elizabeth; and BLAcksTONE's Commentaries, B. IV. C. 33. 


P. 18. In examining the funereal monuments of the moderns, how- 
ever valuable in the illuſtration of Genealogical Antiquities, the Anti- 
quary in vain expects to meet with that entertainment, which he receives 
from the Sepulchral Inſcriptions of the Ancients. Perhaps there is no 
ſpecies of compoſition, in which the moderns ſo generally fall ſhort of the 
Ancients, as in this. The inſcriptions of the latter are characteriſed by 
a tenderneſs and delicacy of ſentiment, expreſſed with the greateſt ſimpli- 

G city 
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city and elegance of Language. Of the former there are few which are 
not remarkable on one hand for an affected antitheſis in the expreſſion 
and on the other, for an extravagance of panegyric: or diſtinguiſhed by 
a pompous diſplay of titles ſuperadded often to much ſuperfluous deco- 
ration, and cumberſome magnificence. Among the few inſtances in which 
the ancient Inſcription has. been. happily imitated, may be mentioned an 
Inſcription written by Dr. Jon rix, which was publiſhed in his Miſcella- 
| neous Obſervations, Vol. I. and afterwards 1 in his Luſus Poetici. 


Quæ te ſub tenera rapuerunt, Pæta, juventa, 
O, utinam me crudelia fata vocent : 
Ut linquam terras inviſaque lumina Solis; 
Utque tuus rurſum corpore ſim poſito. 
Tu cave Lethæo continguas ora liquore; 
Et cito venturi ſis memor, oro, viri. 
T e ſequar ; obſcurum per iter dux ibit eunti 
Fidus Amor, tenebras lampade diſcutiens. 


The idea of the four laſt 1 Gems to have been borrowed from an. 7 
Epigram in the Greek. Anthologia-: 


TuTo ov SraeTIn pynunor, tas Tabiyt, 

Hates Len ug (at)aAns OIAINS. 

Ales Grrnow on ou , & this, ov Fm 
Tx ArJve tm. thun pan T1 wine Sores. | 


except the concluſion of the Lati n, which perhaps might ſerve as an ex- 
ample of Anthologic elegance. Vet perhaps the very elegant and pictu- 
reſque image of Love, in its preſent ſituation, ſomewhat weakens the im- 
preſſion firſt made by the tenderneſs and beauty of the ſentiment contained 
in the affecting wiſh, 


f Tu cave Lethæo continguas ora liquore —— 


with which the Inſcription ſeemingly rought to have concluded, as mw 
the Greek. 


Iv 
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Te ſequar; obſcurum per iter dux ibit eunti 
Fidus Amor, tenebras lampade diſcutiens. 

Tu cave Lethæo continguas ora liquore, 
Et cito venturi ſis memor, oro, viri. 


« But I will ſoon follow thee; and Love ſhall conduct me through the 


« oloomy paſſage, diſperſing the darkneſs with his torch. In the mean 
„ while beware thou, touch not the waters of Lethe, and thus preſerve 


ess the remembrance of thy huſband, who will ſoon be with thee.” By 
which arrangement the beautiful image. is- preſerved without doing any 
jury to the ſentiment, which ſeems thus to proceed more naturally. 


P. 19. There is another uſe which ancient records and manuſcripts 
often have in common with Coins and Tomb Architecture. They re- 
preſent in their marginal illuminations the faſhion of ancient armour and 


building, and other curious particulars characteriſtic of different Ages. 
They. often-preſerve portraits of remarkable perſons : and ſpecimens of 
ancient apparel; and ſhew, what, with the increaſe of national wealth, 


was the progreſs of refinement in Dreſs. See Appison on Ancient Me- 


dals: WarTon's Obſervations on Spenſer, Vol. II. p. 243. and Ren- 


10014, Vol. II. 
P. 19, and 6. The b of the original th of words leads us 


to the knowledge of primitive opinions and cuſtoms to which the latent 
ſignification alludes; and affords the moſt certain evidence of the progreſs 
of Ideas. Os av u oro u «dy, (ſays PLATO in the Cratylus, ſpeaking 
of Etymology,) worm v2. mm Wes. The truth of this obſervation has 
been, partly, illuſtrated by Dr. PeTTiNGALL, in his Diſſertation on the 
Gule of Auguſt, ARCH &0L0G1a, Vol. Il. p. 63, 64. 


The influence of Language on Opinions has been profeſſedly treated of 


by M. MicaazrLis in his Diſſertation on the influence. of Opinions on 


Language, and Language on Opinions, Sect. II. p. 10, &c. of —_— 
Tranſlation 1769. 


Perhaps to this influence of Language on Opinions may in n ſome mea- 
ſure be imputed, that opinion ſo univerſally .eftabliſhed of the great vene- 
ration ſaid to be paid by the Druids to the Oak. The Greeks and Romans 
not ſufficiently acquainted with the manners or the language of the 

Druids, 
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Druids, derived the name of thoſe venerable ſages from Agr, an oak, But 
this notion has been rejected by our beſt Etymologiſts. A late writer on 
Galic Antiquities ſeems to have offered a probable conjecture, that the 
Druids were ſo called from Davipn, wiſe men. Of this word we have 
ſeemingly traces in tro, true, iroth, truth, which, according to the an- 
_ cient orthography would be dradb ; as Fadber for Father. 

May I venture to propoſe a conjecture ſuggeſted by the above remark, 
that many of our abſtract ſubſtantives in th were originally participles. 


» I have ſaid maxy, becauſe there are many others, which by no means belong to the 


fame made of formation. And it doe; not ſeem neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that all words of the 


_ fame termination ſhould have been formed in the ſame manner: conſidering how eaſily 
different forms may have been aſſimilated by inadvertence or vicious imitation, Perhaps 
the ſame may be ſaid of the French ſubſtantives in age, ſuch as courage, &c. and the 
adverbs in ment, ſuch as prudemment, The former of which the Preſident Ds Bzosses ſup- 
poles to be derived from cor agere, &c. and the latter from prudent: nente: but which M. 
Court de GEAEIIx thinks owes its termination to the old French word mant, that is bou- 
coup, the fame with the Italian and Provengal manto. If I might be allowed to differ with- 
ont preſumption from theſe learned Men on their own language, I ſhould rather think that 
the termination age came from the Latin atio, as did the Italian agio. Thus for ratio the 
Italians ſay ragion. And thus for pi/atio, which exiſts at preſent only in the compounds com- 
pilatio, expilatio, &c. was ſaid pillage. And thus it is probable once exiſted viatio, from 
whence viaggio and woiage ; foliatio, from whence foliage, &c. It is well known that great 
part of the Italian and French languages came from the Latin in its moſt corrupted tate : 
and thence many words acquired forms and terminations which were unknown to the earlier 
ages of genuine Latinity. For this reaſon I ſhould refer the termination ment both in the ſub- 
ſtantive and adverb, ſuch as movement and largement, to the Latin -mentum. The termina- 
tions tio, tas, tudo, men, memum, were uſed to expreſs any action in the abſtract. Thus 
' motio, momen, momentum, are ſynonimous ; molitio, molimen, molimentum ; largitio, largitas, 
largitudo, largimen ; which laſt ſignifies a gift, as donatio for donum, &c. Now as the Latin 
writers uſed the ablative caſe for the adverb, ſuch as afu, that is, cum aſtu, fer ute; 
commodo, i. e. cum commodo, for cemmoditer, &c. the modern adverbs, ſuch as LaxcemenT, 
i. e. largiter, ſeem to have been uſed for cum largitate, /argimento; FLERMENT for avec 
ſiertẽ, cum feritate, ferimento; FORTEMENT, cum fortitudine, &c. When eſtabliſhed | 
- terminations had taken place, other words might have adopted the ſame termination without 
any intermediate proceſs of formation. Thus from cour might come courRace; and 
from prudent, PRUDEMMENT, &c.—Many of the old Greek and Latin Grammarians, not 
attending to the progreſs and variety of formation, have alſo aſſigned a compound origin 
to words thus lengthened in their termination. See the Appendix to the new edition of 


Dawzs8s Miſcellanea Critica, p. 449, and 522. 5 
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Thus from trow, (to know,) troed, tro'd, known, trodh, troth, a thing 
known, or truth: — Healed, heald, healdh, bealth : — Beared, beardh, 
bearth, (pronounced as hearth, and earngf, and accommodated to that 
pronunciation in) #irth : &c. But the aſpirate did not always terminate 

the word: thus, gived, giv'd, gift: —heaved, heav d, beaſt: (like bereav'd, - 
bereft,) an almoſt obſolete word for weight : drived, driv'd, drift : — 
theaved, theav'd, theft : — weighed, weigh'd, weight: &c.— Many adjec- 
tives ſeem to be formed in the ſame manner; ſuch as flee, fle d, fleet, &c. 


The aflimifation nifation of words proceeding from different origins may be, I think, further 


iltuftrated by the Latin words 1 and jus, the former in compoſition both zncreafeng and 


diminiſhing the fignification of words; and the latter fignifying right and bro:h, In, when 


it ncreafes the fignification of words, is manifeſtly the common præpoſition #, which, 
from the notion i loco, is eaſily transferred to expreſs quod finem et ſummum attigit. 


When it diminiſhes I conceive it to be of the fame origin as the old word fn, which 
afterwards was written fue: and that this is the ſame as «vw, in which the final fyllable 


| ſeems to be adventitious like the e in fre. A appears to be nothing more than the nega» 


tive «» in compounds, fuch as wadbre, &c, in which the » is added to prevent the con- 


currence of two vowels. See the Index to Dawes, V. 4. From which it will appear, 
chat the idea of negation is expreſſed by that of ab/ence, fecheffon, privation ; and be obvious 


why a, «, ar, «vw, are of the fame origin. According to this doctrine, I have endeavoured 
to ſhew in the Appendix beforementioned, p. 506. that nego and neco are of the ſame 


origin, and properly fignify axfrro. In confirmation of which, I will beg leave to add, 
chat pve ego, is plainly of the ſame origin as appar, namely, from ag, ab «pw, unde 


cups, arge, &c.— And that as the idea of dying was expreſſed by that of going away, 
(abiit, xv, Kc.) fo the notion of filling was by that of raking away, thus ab/ulit, perimo, 


Anterimo, &c. From the above I conclude, that , when it izcreafes the fignification of 
words, is the fame as the prepoſition in; but when it dacrenſr, and takes away, that it is 


from the Greek negative , with the ſame variety as caniffrum and eg; Buccina 
and &rgr7 ; fiſtines and Bxorgros, &c. I have dwelt longer on the origin and power of 


the negative in, in deference to the great authority of Mr. Haxars who explains i it in a 


different manner, Hermes, B. II. C. 3. p. 271, 272. 
Perhaps few words are of more diſputed origin than jus. The etymologies moſt 


commonly received are jus right, a jubendo; jus broth, a juvando. Some think jus right, 


to be only metaphorically uſed from the latter jus, conſidered as a portion, a hare, 
M. Court de GaBeLin was of this opinion in his Origines Frangoiſes, which he afterwards 
changed in his - Origines Latines, P. II. p. 903. Dans nos Origines Frangoiſes nous 
hoy avons s derive ce mot Ju, droit, de Jus, potage; la juſtice conſiſtant a rendre a chacun 
H e ſa 


1 


Many Latin ſubſtantives and adjefives are apparently derived in the ſame 
manner. Thus raptus for rapina ;) as according to the conjecture before 
| propoſed, theft and ſtealth :) aus for actio: motus for motio, &c. In 
the ſame manner, though not ſo obviouſly, the adjeFives in idus, ſeem to 
| have been participles, AG to the more antient gt for in all 


« ſa portion, &c. Cette mieze n'a pas pla: en voici done une 2 autre qu'on goutera 
* peut-ëtre davantage. Le droit, Vautorite ſont relatifs a I'elevation, mais C'eſt que ſigniſie 
% jus.“ —That there ſhould be a neceſſary relation between elevation and right, ſeems 
to be an opinion worthy of a ſubject of the G AD Monarqus ; but quite inconſiſtent 
with the primitive equality of mankind: and which perhaps will not be ſo implicitly 
admitted on this fide of the water, under a juſter ſubordination of political ſociety. 
He ſuppoſes Jus broth to be from the Celtic U water : but does not mention his authority 
| for ſaying that Jus right, originally ſignified elevation. I will venture to propoſe a different 
conjeQure. I ſuppoſe it to be of the ſame origin as Ju, eportet, pertinet; (concerning 
which ſee the Appendix to Dawes, p. 516.) and AEON, decens, equum. The uſe of N and 
T among the more antient Greeks was very promiſcuous, They ſaid Sandes and Sauber,; 
ewes and , from whence vinum ; they ſaid alſo xtr, xpins, xgws, debitum; and thus, it 
is probable, Juv, ds, AEOE. In later times for A was uſed &, and, among the Latins, 
J. in many words. Thus for Jos, from whence Yo, they ſaid cs and Cavs; for eltuympc, 
3, e. Covyrups, they ſaid jungo, &c. and thus for Jos jus, guod equum eft, debitum, right. — 
Having thus aſcertained, as I believe, one, there will be little difficulty with the other. 
Jus, Sratb, I derive from Cw, fer ves: that is, as it was antiently. written, or ſpoken, Fife, 
Cie, from whence Qvun fermentum, with the ſame variety as Sees and Cv3zs. Jus there- 
fore ſeems to have been denominated from an eſſential and characteriſtic circumſtance, 
which Cicero expreſſes in Jus fervens ; and Horace in tepidum jus. Perhaps Cubes beer, 
may be referred to the ſame origin, as denoting fermentation, efferveſcence. | 
The preceding etymologies may be confirmed by the analogy of another, which, if 1 
am not miſtaken, has been as little underſtood, viz. JurirEx, which I derive from At.. 
rern, Deus pater, or Zivs wary, Jupiter, as Mes and Lies Jus. For the fame reaſon I appre- 
hend Jupiter was called p1zsre1TER, not becauſe he was diei pater, but. becauſe he was 
dus, or dius pater. Antiently dius ſignified not only à Gad, but alſo day, from whence 
diu, and ſub dio. And thus dies, day, ſignified alſo God: for in comparing the ety- 
mologies (not thoſe indeed which are commonly received) of Deus, iws, divus, dives, dius, 
dies, dis, it appears that the names of dius and dies were originally ſynonimous ; and 
that the name of God was denominated from Day or the Sun. But to ſhew from the evi- 
dence of the words before ſtated, by what idea the name of Day was expreſled, in be 
primitive language of Greece, and why prior to that of God, is a diſcuſſion which would 
extend the preſent note too far; and is the leſs neceſſary, as it has a place in the 


Inquiry 


is. =» 

languages the thick ſound of D ſeems to have been prior to7*, And 
thus rapio, rapidus, for rapitus, raptus: floreo, floridus, for floritus: horreo, 
borridus : humeo, humidus : madeo, madidus : candeo, candidus : paveo, 
Pavidus : uveo, uvidus : &c. 

There is an objection, which may be made to the laſt conjecture, 
namely, that floritus, horritus, &c. are paſſive forms, but that verbs neuter 
(and of the above rapio is the only one which is not neuter,) have no paſſive 
voice. In anſwer to this I would ſuggeſt, that in examining the origin of 
the Latin language, it ſeems neceſſary to look beyond the rules of Gram- 
marians, and conſider it, as it exiſted before it was a poliſhed language; 
at which time it is probable, that the ſeveral forms of neuter, active, paſſive, 
and deponent, were more promiſcuoufly uſed, than after the language had 
been ſettled by the cuſtom and authority of good writers, and the obſer- 
vation of Grammarians. Inſtances of that promiſcuous uſe remain in 
ſoleo, ſolitus; creſco, cretus; caveo, cautus; venio, ventum ef ;, eo, itum ; 

ſtatur, itur, vivitur, &c. Inſtances of the paſſive form uſed actively are 
|  punituses, for puniviſti; ſuppeditatus es, for ſuppeditaſti; nutritor, for nutrito; 
nurricatur, for nutricat; and many _ which may be ſeen in PRISCIAN, 


Inguiry below mentioned. I will finiſh this note with ſome aligns | in which Jupiter is 
mentioned as Dieſpiter. Pl Aurus, Captiv. II. 4. 1. Dieſiter te, digue perdant, Pœn. III. 
4. 29. Dieſpiter vos perduit, Ibid. IV. 7. 47. Dieſpiter me fic amabit. Theſe paſſages are 
quoted by the Commentators of Horace, (who alſo explain —_— by diei pater,) 
Od. L. I. 34.5. 


Namque Dieſpiter 

Igni coruſco nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 

Egit equos 3 currum 

See alſo Od. L. II. 2. 29 · 
= Sæpe Dieſpiter | 
Et NegleQus inceſto addidit integrum. 
In the above paſſages Jupiter is introduced as the object of fear and adoration ; the re- 
warder of the good; and avenger of the impious. The propoſed explanation of Dieſpiter 
will reſtore an appellation more conſiſtent with thoſe offices, by which he will be conſi- 
dered not as the father of Day, but in a higher and more awful character, be father of Gods 
and men. It will confirm the above explanation, if we obſerve that Pluto was alſo called 
Die/piter : not ſurely as the father of Day, but as the Dius pater, or Jupiter, inftrnus. 

* Os ors ei INAAAIOL of apatriper Tw 197% xcy Tw AEATA % ane aeurre. Plato in 
— 


and 
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and the later Grammarians. Concerning ative verbs uſed paſſroely in the 
Greek language, and xeuters ' uſed attively, ſee the Appendix to Dawts, 
P. 493, 494 

As there are ſtill remaining in the ſame ſenſe punio and punior; amplecto 
and ampletor; comito and comitor; paſco and paſcor; &c. ſo it is probable, 
that once exiſted foleo and ſoleor; creſco and creſcor; floreo and floreor ; 

horreo and Borreor; &c. Many of the Latin deponents come from Greek 
verbs in the active form, ſuch as medeor, that is, curo, ſano, from pie, 
curo. Thus ron, fari, from on, unde pas, ow. From the ſame pas, there 
ſeems to be no doubt, that once exiſted ATEN, (as gerte, from ga, ) from 
whence FaTEOR. From AATAQ, unde a, came ADULOR : from ITAON, 
came PATIOR, &c. It has been obſerved, that inſtances of the participle 
| faff,, uſed thus promiſcuouſly, are more frequent than the tenſes of the 
verb, Which happened probably from this cauſe : as the Latin had no 
ave participle paſt, the uſe of what was afterwards called the paſſive 


form was retained longer than the tenfes of the verb, which were not 


under that neceſſity. Perhaps it may be further ſaid in juſtification of 
this uſe of the neuter and paſſive forms, ſuch as ſoleo, ſoleor, ſolitus ; 
creſco, creſcor, cretus; fareo, floreor, floritus, or floridus ; &c. that the 
neuter fignification, partaking ſo much of the paſlive, might have favoured 
the promiſcuous uſe. 

There is a remark of Mr. BxyanT in his © Further Illuſtration of the 
« Analyſis,” p. 9. which, if not obviated, may ſeem to interfere with part 
of the preceding Etymologies. But who can think there is any validi- 
ty in this mode of derivation, (namely zavue from xo, Or val ?) 
Can any one in their ſenſes ſuppoſe, that a word ſignifying beat can be 
derived from 7 have been made bot: ? and that the cauſe was deduced from 
n 1 5 


* In the Appendix, and particularly in the Addenda, to Dawes, ſome pains have been 
taken to open and illuſtrate the Grammatica! and Etymolagical principles, on which the 
| Inquiry below mentioned is founded. To prevent a repetition of obſervations already 
| Propoſed, repeated reference has been made to the new edition of Dawzs; which there- 
| fore the candid and learned reader will readily excuſe, 


But 


* 


1 


But with the permiſſion of this learned writer (and I hope without offence 
to ſo reſpectable a name,) experience as well as the Authority of Mr. 
Harris Þ teaches us, that though the natural progreſs of things be from 
cauſe to effect, yet the courſe of human knowledge, (namely of know- 
ledge derived through the ſen/es,) muſt be from effect to cauſe. And 
thus the firſt Men muſt neceſſarily have formed their Ideas of the Cauſes 


of things from their effects, which, through the ſenſes, were the teſtimo- 


nies of thoſe cauſes. They muſt fee! themſelves hot, (to apply the obſer- 
vation to the preſent inſtance,) before they can form the abſtraF idea of 


heat. So that though in reality the effect be preceded by the cauſe, the 
word by which they denoted the cauſe muſt have been derived from the 


effect. 
To mention an inſtance or two. Defre i is the cauſe which impels us to 


ſeek any object. The ſeeking is the effe# of that impulſe. Yet the cauſe 
is expreſſed by the word which denotes that effect. Thus, it has been 
| ſhewn elſewhere, that peto and aoliw ; volo and fwnw; wiv and u,; are 


of the ſame origin. Again, REMO and jw, ſignify to fear, from the 
effect of fear, viz. from running away. That tremo aud myiyw originally 


ſignified to run, or run away, ſeems manifeſt from two words ſtill exaling' | 
in the Greek language, ſignifying Iran, and the af of running, i. e. «Jpayor, 


and S (commonly derived from t,) which have the ſame affinity to 
pt Or meow, AS tener, rene, to ame; Ne to Aw; , resve, &c. 
From Sue, 1, come Ste, act, wu. Many other inſtances might be 


brought to confirm this inverſe proceſs of human ideas, and to ſhew, that 
ſuch is the regular formation and analogy of language. 


It ſeems inaccurate, though conſonant with vulgar uſe to ſay, that beat 
is the cauſe of being hot. The cauſe is rather the body from whence the 
influence proceeds: and heat is the abſtraft Idea which is formed from 


the ſenſation that we feel. In treating of the originals of a language, ſuch _ 
diſtinctions ſeem neceſſary to be attended to. Though at this time of day 
it is difficult for us, who have a language ready formed, which we receive 


from our nurſes, and retain by acquired habit, to trace the origin and 


1 Harriſes Hermes, p. 9. | 
I progreſs 
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progreſs of Ideas, and the relation which words have to the Ideas, that 
they expreſs *. But the firſt Men, who formed their Ideas and words from 


| *® Greater difficulty has often been ſuppoſed in the formation of language than ſeems to 
have really exiſted, by not attending to this difference, and therefore by reaſoning accord- 
ing to preſent notions : and thus imputing metaphyſical ſubtlety to the communication of 
Ideas, which, by a different reaſoning, may be ſhewn to have been effected by the ſimpleſt 
energies cf the mind. In conducting the theory of language, many miſtakes appear to 
have been committed by accommodating Janguage to Philoſophy, inſtead of applying phi- 
loſophy to language; or by reaſoning from language in its moſt poliſhed ftate ; and thus 
determining on the origin of words according to their late orthography, and moſt pre- 
_ vailing ſignifications. In the courſe of ſuch Inquiries the reaſoning is often manifeſtly 
derived from modes of poliſhed life, and maxims of refined philoſophy. I will endea- 
vour to illuſtrate part of this obſervation, by explaining what I conceive to have been 
the original ſignification of Nuzo. It has been an opinion long received and 
almoſt as univerſally admitted, that auptiæ die, quia flammeo caput nubentis obwolvatur, 
9 antigui obnubere vocarunt. But this is a cuſtom evidently poſterior to civil ſociety, 
when ceremonies were inſtituted to give ſanction and permanency to a rite, on which ſo 
much depended the good order and happineis of civil life. The union, which was the 
origin of ſociety, muſt have been antecedent to the rites ordained to make it legal. We 
muſt therefore ſearch higher for the primitive ſignification of Nabo. Dr. TavLos on the 
Civil Law, p. 278, mentions an Hebrew radix, conſiſting of the ſame elements, which 
 Ggnifies procreation, birth, &c. which he thinks bids fairer fairer for the Etymon, than any 


this does not ſatisfy. To effect this union, there muſt have been ſomething prior to the 
liberos procreare. For though the ſtipulation of the political contract was /iberorum queren- 
derum cauſa; yet it is expreſsly mentioned in a law which TaYLos quotes before, and 
afterwards enlarges upon, that nuptias zo concubitus, ſed conſenſus facit: a law founded on 
the very eſſence, and natural principles of marriage. And this fignification, if we can 
diſcover it in Nubo, will perhaps have the faireſt claim to our preference: which I think 
we may be able to do, by ſhewing that #»4» originally ſignified to 2 nt, and is really the 
| ſame as nuo, It is well known that the Zolic, the parent, or perhaps rather, the ſiſter 
dialect of the Latin, made uſe of the Digamma F, which was pronounced like our W, 
between two vowels ; and thus zuo, NUFO, i. e. auve; as pluo, PLUFO, plui, PLUVI, in 
the old Latin writers. But the Digamma, from the affinity of its ſound, often became B, 
as there has been occaſion to obſerve, more than once, in the Appendix to Dawss : thus 
nuve, nubo, as vado, gad. Though nu does not exiſt by itſelf at preſent in the Latin 
language, it remains in its compounds ANN UO, RENUO, &C. 
It has been given as a reaſon for aube's being not ſpoken of the man, viz. becauſe 
it was the virgin only who weiled her head. But if there is any probability in what has 
been before propoſed, this dnn will fall to the ground. We may account for it other- 
wiſe, 


other that can be aſſigned. But, with deference to ſo excellent a writer, I think that even 
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external objects *, expreſſed the words according to the Ideas, which the 
object ſuggeſted : by a relation, which was obviouſly noted, and eaſily 
retained. By means of this relation, from thoſe primary general Ideas, 
were as eaſily formed new Ideas, and at length all the varieties of meta- 
phorical Expreſſion. 

This muſt have been the caſe, unleſs we fuels, that Man received a 
language ready formed from his Creator; which it ſeems unneceſſary to 
ſuppoſe for two reaſons: Firſt, becauſe He who created Man, and gave 
him the faculties of thinking and ſpeaking, might have left to Man's free 
will the application of thoſe faculties. — He ſurrounded him with objects, 
which to a thinking being muſt have called forth thoſe faculties into 
energy, and ſuggeſted Ideas, to which he would naturally accommodate 
the words, by which he meant to denote them. He might thus, according 
to his own ideas, derived from objects with which he was daily converſant, 
have, from the beginning, converſed with God, and given to each animal 
its particular name.—And ſecondly, becauſe ſuch a ſuppoſition is aually 

Inconſiſtent with the evidence of the origin of our Ideas, which exiſts 
in Language. For as the origin of our Ideas is to be traced in the words 
through which the Ideas are conveyed, ſo the origin of Language is refer- 


able to the ſame ſource from whence our Ideas are derived, namely, 
natural and external objects. 


wiſe, and condivcacly with the fignification attributed to nubo. Viri eſt petere ; virginis 
eſt aſentiri, annuere, NUBERE, This privilege allowed to the delicacy of the ſex, is ex- 
ne by Mikron, (Parad, Loſt, I. VIII. v. 502.) 


Her virtue and the conſcience of her WY 
That would be woo'd, and not unſought be won. 


| If we add, that connubium implies the ratification of the union in the conſent of both, it 
will confirm the obſervation, that aube properly and originally ys 4 annuo, Mie 1 
and therefore that connubium i is conſenſus. | 


- . * See Harriſes Hermes, p. 269. Thus alſo the very learned Author on he Origin and 
Progreſi of Language; The firſt claſs of ideas is produced from materials furniſhed by 
© the ſenſe; the ſecond ariſes from the operations of the mind upon theſe materials: for 
„ do not deny, that in this our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, all our ideas and all our 
©« knowledge are ultimately to be derived from ſenſe and matter.“ Vol, I. 


But 


© 


But to take rather a nearer view of this ſubject. Man had a language from 
the beginning: for he converſed with God, and gave to every animal its par- 


ticular name. But how came Man by language? He muſt either have had 


it by Inſpiration, ready formed from his Creator ; or have derived it, by the 
exertion of thoſe faculties of the mind, which were implanted in him, as a 
rational creature, from natural and external objects, with which he was ſur- 


rounded. Scripture is ſilent on the means by which it was acquired. 
We are not therefore warranted to affirm, that it was received by I-. 
ſpiration , and there is no internal evidence in language to lead us to 
| ſuch a ſuppoſition. On this ſide then of the queſtion, we have nothing 
but uncertainty. But on a ſubje&, the cauſes of which are ſo remote, 
nothing is more convenient than to refer them to Inſpiration, and to 


recur to that eaſy and comprehenſive argument, 


= Atos Ss T*Autro Gunn” 


chat is, Man enjoyed the great privilege of ſpeech, which diſtinguiſhed him 


at firſt, and ſtill continues to diſtinguiſh him, as a rational creature, ſo 


eminently from the brute creation, without exerting thoſe reaſoning facul- 


ties, by which he was in other reſpects enabled to raiſe himſelf ſo much 


above their level. Inſpiration then ſeems to have been an argument 
adopted and made neceſſary by the difficulty of accounting for it other- 
wiſe. And the name of Inſpiration carries with it an awfulneſs, which 


forbids the unhallowed approach of inquiſitive diſcuſſion. 
But as was before obſerved, we are not warranted from Scripture to 
affirm, that Man received his language from Inſpiration. We are there- 


fore free to ſearch for another origin. Now if we ſuppoſe that it was de- 
rived from natural and external objects, there are in language numberleſs 


internal proofs to juſtify ſuch a ſuppoſition ; and we ſhall further have the 
pleaſure of obſerving, that in this caſe alſo Man's reaſon was not given 
him in vain, 


The ſame all-wiſe and beneficent Creator, who gave the mind to will, and 


the hand to execute: gave alſo the mind to form and compare ideas, and 
the organs of ſpeech to utter them. As the firſt Man came not into the 
world with the debility and imperfections of infancy, it is probable that 


the inſtruments of will, mechanical and organic, were moved by a like in- 


ſtantaneous, 


; 
| 


Per” 
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ſtantaneous, and as it were, involuntary impulſe. His language, it is 


| likewiſe probable, was ſimple, monotonous, and, in great meaſure, mo- 


noſyllabic* : without compoſition and inflection, and other varieties of po- 


liſhed ſpeech. Thoſe innovations of language, which at the ſame time 


ſerve the purpoſes of convenience and ornament, by diſtinction in variety 
as well as volubility in ſound, were, it ſhould ſeem, introduced by ſuc- 
ceeding generations, and became expedient by the multiplied purſuits and 


neceſſities of Man. The love of imitation, and cuſtom, in length of 


time, introduced a number of ſimilar forms, and an uniformity even in 


the irregularities of ſpeech; and thus eſtabliſhed without ſcience and 


without art, the principles of what, in later Ages, was to become a very 


refined art, which Philoſophers and Grammarians were afterwards to 
develope and arrange, and to call the Art and AnaLocy of Language. 


From this period we behold language under its eftabliſhed forms, and 


arranged according to the different parts of ſpeech. But here another 
- queſtion immediately occurs, Which were prior nouns or verbs? It is 


obvious to ſuppoſe, that the things which were neareſt, and were moſt 
neceflary to Man, were firſt denominated. And it may therefore ſeem, 


_ that the names of things were prior to verbs. But we cannot yet reſt here. 
There is another queſtion, which as neceſſarily occurs, Why were theſe things 
thus denominated ? It ſeems natural to ſuppoſe, that they were denomi- 


nated from their actions, uſes, appearances, &c. And thus, of animals, 


which it is probable were named as early as any of the objects, with which 


he was familiar, fome might have been from their rapacity ; ſome from 
their ſwiftneſs, &c. But in expreſſing the actions of things, the uſe of 


the verb, which is the ſymbol of action, is neceſſarily implied. So that 


the verbs, which were uſed to expreſs every kind of action, muſt have 


been prior to the names of things, which were denominated from their 


actions. Not that all verbs were prior to all nouns, or that a particular 
claſs of verbs was prior to a particular claſs of nouns, but that every in- 
dividual noun, which expreſſed the name of a thing from its action, was 


* Certum eſt linguas omnes, quz monoſy llabis conſtant, cæteris eſſe antiquiores. 


Saruastus de re Helleniftica, p. 390. He confirms his obſervation by many inſtances 


exiſting in the more antient Greek. — In the Analyſis below menti-ned, the elements of 
the Greek Language are ſhewn to have been monoſyllables. 


K | derived 
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derived from a verb expreſſive of that action, which was ultimately refer- 
able to one general Idea, which is the eſſence of every action. 

J venture to ſpeak with leſs heſitation on this ſubje&, as I have had 
reaſon to perſuade myſelf of the probability, (I think, the truth) of what has 
been obſerved in the courſe of an Inquiry into the Origin and formation of the 
Greek Language, in which this ſubject will be ſpoken to more fully and pro- 
feſſedly; ; and the principal purpoſe of which is an endeavour to trace the 
origin, progreſs, and connexion of Ideas, as expreſſed by the primitive Language of 

Greece: to ſhew, through the evidence afforded by Language, that all Ideas, com- 
municated by words *, not denoting particular ſounds, or perſonal relation, 
were originally made known through the means of one general Idea, which is the 
eſſence of every afion; and which by the multiplex variety of its combinations 
is ſuited to the expreſſing of every action: that all verbs, not imitative of 
 , ſounds, are reſolvable to that general Idea: that the names of Things are de- 
rived from verbs, and therefore return to the ſame univerſal origin: whence 
bat general Idea was formed, and bow transferred to different and even oppoſite 
ations : and bow far the elements which will be there laid down as the princi- 
ples of the Greek Language may be Juppaſed to ha ve e been the elements of univerſal ; 
| Language.” 


In the courſe of the Inquiry, the Greek wn will be conſidered as 
unconnected with every other, except its ſiſter dialect the Latin, and as if 


In conſidering the origin of language in general, as it ſhould ſeem, though He Greek 
| language is here particul:rly meant, there is a diſtinction of ſome importance, which 
ſeems neceſſary to be made, namely, the difference between the formation of Ideas in the 
mind, and the communication of them by words. Ideas may be formed diſtinctly and inde- 
pendently of each other, and yet require the aſſiſtance of compariſon and metaphor to 
make them known. Language, in its moſt poliſhed ſtate, affords innumerable proofs in 
words of the ſame orthography, and of the ſame origin, which yet have many different, 
but collateral ſignifications. What is even n«ww obvious and inconteſtable in the expreſſion 
of many ideas, he ſuppoſes, and will endeavour to ſhew originally prevailed in the 
expreſſing of every Idea, which is not particularly excepted, by reference to the gereral 
idea. By attending to this difference between Ideas, and Words, the repreſentatives of 
Ideas, it will appear, that it is not ſuppoſed, as it might otherwiſe ſeem, that the firſt 
Man exiſted at any time with only one Idea, but that he found it neceſſary to expreſs his 


various Ideas in words by reference to one the moſt general, the moſt conſtant, the moſt 
evident and ſtriking. 


it 


J 
t 
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it were indigenous. However ſtrange ſuch an opinion may appear, the 


moderate reader, who may not have particularly turned his thoughts to 


this ſubject, will be induced to ſuſpend his cenſure of an opinion, which 
may be inconſiſtent with the judgement which he has uſually held, when 


he reflects, not that it was the opinion of the Greeks themſelves, for they 
are partial judges ; or of a learned writer of the laſt century, for his au- 


thority may be exceptionable ; but that it was alſo the opinion of T1ze- 


Rivs HEMSTERHUSIUS, who, as he had perhaps ſtudied the language 
longer than any other man, not a Greek, is acknowledged to have been 
better acquainted with its principles and genius than any man that ever 
lived *: Græca lingua TIBERIO HEMSTERHUSIO, qui illam per annos pene 
xx excoluit, probabiliter videbatur ex ſuo velut ſola enata. (vide Koyeiers. 
Obſervata Philologica.) When the immediate purpoſe of the Inquiry, 


which is to trace the origin, progreſs, and connection of Ideas, as dedu- 
cible from the primitive language of Greece, has been eſtabliſhed, it will 
then be conſidered, what connection it has with other languages; how far 


the general reſemblance may confirm the opinion, that all languages are 
derived from the ſame origin, and the ſame common elements ; and why 


thoſe elements may be more manifeſt in the Greek than in any other 


85 * 


The Analyſis of the Greek Language was undertaken by the nos, 
not from a blind attachment to a favorite language, or becauſe of the very 


high antiquity aſſigned to it by ſome learned men; but he was inſenſibly 


led into it by his engagements with the Miſcellanea Critica of Dawzs; by 


_ endeavouring to enlarge the obſervations of Dawes concerning the Æolic 
Digamma ; and by tracing the remaining evidences. of that letter ſtill 
exiſting in the Greek and Latin languages. In the courſe of which, he 
could not help obſerving the truth of Mr. Wise's obſervation, that by 


« keeping the Digamma in view, by diſcerning where it has formerly 


® Traque complector brevi, et non exaggerande rei cauſa, ſed ſimpliciter ed were hoc dico, 
HEMSTERHUSIUM Græcarum ſcientia literarum omnino omnes, qui à renatis literis excellenter 
in iis verſati fint, ipſum etiam Isancum CaSAUBONUM, cui doctorum hominum conſenſus 


primas deferre ſelet, longo peſt ſe intervallo -—_— vide RUKNKEN11 — Tib. 
Hemſterhuſũ. 


* been 
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« been affixed to a vowel or conſonant, or admitted between two vowels; 
by noting its ſeveral gradations, and what letters came into the place 
it, we may perhaps diſcover the gradual refinement of languages, and 
* conſequently the cognation of dialects.“ 

It will be ſufficient for the preſent to mention, that the general Idea 
above alluded to is MoT10N, the moſt general and comprehenſive, that 
can be formed: That this idea was made uſe of as the Interpreter of all 

| others, not becauſe, after a deliberate ſurvey, its connection with every 
action was foreſeen; but merely from the inexperience and imperfec- 
tion of human knowledge, when, for want of ſufficient diſcrimination, 
a new idea was moſt eaſily communicated through the aſſiſtance of 
one already known. This will appear the more natural, if we com- 
| pare it with common practice even in theſe enlightened days, in which 
we may frequently obſerve thoſe eſpecially, who are unaſſiſted with 
the knowledge of more than one language, having recourſe to general 
terms to expreſs particular ideas. What action does not to do repre- 
ſent? and for what object is not zhing a ſubſtitute? The primary 
and original found by which that general Idea was denoted, he ſup- 
poſes to have been arbitrary and ſymbolical, not as relating to the nature 
of motion, but choſen from its ſimplicity to expreſs the original Idea. 
From this element he conceives that all other words were formed, and all 
ideas communicated, not by imitation or ſymbolically, for that were now 
_ unneceſſary, but by derivation and metaphor, in reference to the general 
Idea, as the eſſence of every action: Except one claſs of words, which 
are imitative, denoting particular ſounds, &c. and another, ſignifying per- 
ſonal relation; neither of them formed by reference to the general Idea, 
as they are not expreſſive of action; but formed one by imitation of the 
ting lignified ; and the other farms, or by pointing to the perſon and 
thing underſtood. Inftances of which ftill exiſt, 3% fignifying ego, tu, 
ille. The proper names of places are alſo excepted, as being poſterior to 
that ſtate of the language, which is the ſubject of the Inquiry: though 
they often appear to have become * from gracral Ideas of tuation, 


ſtrength, &c. 


The 
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The Inquiry is divided into two parts, the firſt, Philoſophical, the ſecond, 
Grammatical. Some of the principal Topics of the Inquiry are the 
following. 

Part I. On the <q; of the underſtanding from general to particular 
ideas On the courſe of human perceptions from effect to cauſe—On the 
theorems, that what is firſt to Nature is laſt to Man; and what is firſt to 
practice is laſt to theory; and on the application of them to the original 
communication of Ideas, and to the progrefs and formation of Language 

On the difference between the formation of Ideas in the mind, and the 
_ expreſtion of them by words—On the different impoſition of names as 
influenced by different cauſes On the different effects of the appearances 
of natural objects on the untutored apprehenſion of the firſt Man, and 
on the minds of Men affected by education and habit — On the difficulty 
of retracing many ideas in words appearing abſtracted and remote, which 
were eaſy, obvious, and primary in the original uſe of language—On the 
| naming of things from their actions, uſes, appearances, &c. on the rela- 
tion which words thus have to the Ideas that they expreſs, and on the dif- 
ficulty of diſcovering that relation, to thoſe who have acquired language 


. by cuſtom and habit On the original application of general expreſſions to 


particular ideas — On the accidents which contributed to particulariſe 
and appropriate general ideas On the various modifications of Motion 
in the performance of different actions On the progreſs of ſignifications 
in the ſame word, from the general Idea of motion to the particular ideas 
of walking, running, leaping, aſcending, deſcending, &c,—On the origin of 
words expreſſive of reſt, and of ſignifications analogous to it—On the 


names of things, which have no immediate relation to motion or reſt — 


Whether general ſuppo/itions, that the names of things might have been ſo 
and fo impoſed, ſhould have any weight againſt conjectures, which my be 
ſupported by reaſon, cuſtom, and analogy. 
Part II. On the accommodating of Language to Philoſophy, inſtead of 
applying Philoſophy to Language—On the utility of founding Inquiries 
Into the origin of Language, on a minute examination of Language 
itſelf, that is, of the ſeveral parts of ſpeech, as they exiſt in the more 
antient dialects, by a Grammatical analyſis of antient, ample, and pri- 

I. mitive 
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mitive words On miſtakes committed in Etymology, by determin- 
ing on the origin of words according to their lateſt orthography and 
moſt prevailing ſignifications — — On the Analogy of Language —— 
On the aſſimilation of words derived from different origins On 
words of the ſame orthography, and belonging to the ſame origin, but 


ſignifying differently in different dialects On the uſe of conſonants in the 
formation of the Greek language; in which will be an endeavour to ſhew, 


that the general Idea was expreſſed by the vowels, and that the conjunct uſe 


of the conſonants ſerved to denote the modifications of the general Idea in all 
its varieties and combinations ; not as ſignificant in themſelves either as to 
tone or figure, but uſed only as arbitrary ſigns to diverſify particular ſigni- 


fications in their defleCtion from the general Idea—On primitive ſignifica- 


tions exiſting in compound words, bur loſt in their ſimples—On primitive 


words, and fignifications, exiſting in the Latin language, but loſt in the 
Greek—On the common origin of the Greek and Latin languages ; and 


ho far the Latin may be ſaid to be derived from the Greek On the ſcience 
of Etymology as conducted by the Greek and Roman writers, by Philo- 
ſophers, eſpecially the Stoics, by the Civilians, and Grammarians—On 
the authority of great poets, hiſtorians, orators, &c. who were not at the 
ſame time Grammarians, on queſtions purely Grammatical—On the de- 

fects of antient Etymology, ariſing from attachment to one particular 


language—On the advantages, which the moderns have in that reſpect 
over the antients, from the united and grammatical acquiſition of the two 


learned languages, and from the compariſon of antient and modern 


dialects. 


He hopes that he is not too ſanguine in his expectations and profeſſions, 


when he adds, that he thinks his Syſtem will throw much new light on 


Etymology, and on the Greek language in general; and that the comple- 
tion of it will very much facilitate the acquiſition of that copious, and 
no difficult language. There are two parts of the language which he 


will now particularly mention, namely, prepoſitions and particles; and the 


article and pronouns : both of which have been univerſally given up as of ar- 


 bitrary formation, the cauſe of whoſe origin it is impoſſible to aſign. Thus the 
Preſident de Bxosses : Elles ſont elles meme racines primitives; mais je 


nai 
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rai vas trouvẽ qu'il fut poſſible d' aſſigner la cauſe de leur origine: telle- 
met. que Jen crois la formation purement arbitraire. Je penſe de meme 
des particles, des articles, des pronoms, des relatifs, des conjunctions, &c. 
Traits ſur la Formation Mechanique des Langues. Vol. II. p. 187. Paris, 
1765. Our own language indeed, as far as relates to the conjunctions, has 
lately been ably and ſatisfactorily vindicated by Mr. J. Hokus, (in a 
Letter to Jon Dunninc, Eſq.) from that general charge of barbariſm : 
from which the author of the Inquiry hopes to vindicate the Greek, by en- 
_ deavouring to explain on one hand the origin of the prepoſitions and par- 
ticles, as deducible from the general idea of motion; and on the other, to 
ſhew what was the primitive ſymbol of perſonal relation, whence adopted, 
and how gradually reſolved and formed into the ſeveral claſſes of pronouns_ 
Aus ſo much for the preſent by way of proluſion to the Inquiry. - 
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It is hoped that no apology will be thought neceſſary for the above re- 
marks, as they ſeem not to be out of their place, but connected with the 
ſtudy of Antiquities, and indeed a curious part of it, in which, as it ſeems, 
much yet remains to be diſcuſſed by diligent Inquirers into the Antiquities 

of Language. There cannot be greater encouragement to ſuch Inquiries, 
than the very ingenious and happy attempt on one part of our own lan- 


guage, by Mr. Hoxx E. In reading which we cannot but regret, that the 


' praiſes due to the Author's ingenuity and learning, are nearly cancelled by 
the illiberality of his cenſures paſſed on ſome of the moſt celebrated cha- 
raters of the preſent age, his predeceſſors on the ſubject of Grammar. 


As all verbal and Philological inquiries are often and perhaps haſtily con- 


demned, from not paying ſufficient attention to their real nature, as labo- 
rious trifles, and fit only to employ the idle unintereſting leiſure of a dull 
grammarian, I will take the liberty to finiſh theſe remarks with a paſlage 
from the conclpyſion of the abovementioned letter. © I have often thought 
eit was a lucky miſtake, (for it was a miſtake,) which Mr. Locke 
e made when he called his book, an Eſſay on Human Underſtanding. 
For ſome part of the ineſtimable benefit of that book has, merely 
< on account of its title, reached to many thouſands more than, I fear, it 
would 


( 44 ) 
« would have done, had he called it, (what it is merely,) a grammatical 


Eſſay, or a Treatiſe on Words, or on Language. The human Mind, or 


_ « the human Underfianding appears to be a grand and noble theme; and all 
men, even the moſt inſufficient, conceive That to be a proper object of 
e their contemplation: whilſt Inquiries into the nature of Language (through 
* which alone they can obtain any knowledge beyond the beaſts,) are 
4 fallen into ſuch extreme diſrepute, that even thoſe, ©© who have neither the 


« accent of chriſtian, pagan nor man,“ do yet imagine Words to be infi- 


L. nitely beneath the concern of their exalted Underſtanding. 
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r. 9. 1, 13. for Poets. read Poets,—p. 13. 1.14, read feudal—p, 1g. 1. peault. read cxvanaL. 
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PENTALOGIA, five Tragediarum Græcarum 
Delectus: cum Adnotatione JohaNxIs Buxrox. Edi- 


tio altera. Cui Obſervationes Indi icemque Græcum lon ge 


auctiorem, et emendatiorem acjecit * Tnouas Buncxss, ; 


A. * e C. C. C. Oxonii, 1779. 
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RicaRxDI DAwEs Miſcellanea Critica in Terentianum 


Maurum, Pindarum, Callimachum, Homerum, Euri- 
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SPECIM E N 
© PHILOSOPHICO-ETYMOLOGICUM 


Dz orie PROCESSU 1 co᷑kONE IDEARUM, | 


Ef 8 


du aka. a e Grecorum lingus. 


Deductum a Grammatica Linguæ Græcæ Analyſi, ac inquiſitione 
ejus cauſarum et formationis. 


Ius a ſaſtus, & 22 a _— abducere. Cicero. 


 Grinmaticam etiam hipartitam ponemus, ut alia fir Literaria, alia | 


i Philoſophica. —Hac ipſa re moniti, cogitatione complexi ſumus Gramma- . 


ticam quandam, quæ non analogiam verborum ad invicem, ſed analogiam 
inter verba et res, ſive rationem ſedulo inquirat. Bacon. 


Whoever would be conducted with ſecurity, muſt proceed upon princi- | 
ples prior to Grammar and Grammarian ; by an analogy which is de- 
duced from truth and nature ; to which their rules are often repugnant, g 
Bx vAur's Further Iluftration of the Analyfis, p. 13. | 
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